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tension between the houses which had most unfortunate consequences.
The Senate did not get through with the bill until the last hours of the
session. The House hastily refused to accept these provisions, and twice
the bill went to conference, where it was stymied. Next the House
hurriedly passed a new measure omitting the objectionable features, and
in the last moments of the session the Senate yielded. This piece of
history was to repeat itself within a few months in fateful fashion. In
the meantime no appreciable economies were discovered in postal
matters.
IV
More discouraging tests of the validity of the desire for economy
were made on another major appropriation bill which was considered
late in the session. Then under the pressure of time and early-summer
heat Congressmen fought through long days and tedious nights. Each
member always hoped for some slices of the appropriations to be used
in his district. There were various building projects, ranging from
customhouses to forts; also there were river and harbor improvements
of numerous kinds. These appropriations brought people representing
all attitudes into conflict. Innumerable rivalries among legislators of
various localities and opposing interests complicated the picture. In
recent Congresses sectional trading had succeeded in getting several such
projects started. These, as usual, cost more than the original appro-
priations, and now the sponsors were actively seeking more money "to
finish the work" or "to preserve that which had been started," so the
projects would not "deteriorate through neglect."
The funds for the projects were generally included in the sundry
civil appropriation bill; and its progress through the houses, if economy
was enforced, was bound to be stormy. It provided funds for the coast
survey, public-land surveying, lighthouse service, public buildings in
Washington and elsewhere, and a variety of purposes. These segments
of government activity offered many possibilities for construction proj-
ects and for profit in the building trades. The Secretary of the Treasury
had supplied the annual estimates, and the chairman of the ways and
means committee had gone over them with him. The committee studied
them carefully, and its final decision was to cut off $240,000 and report